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THE CHIEFTAIN’S DAUGHTER. 
A TALE OF PAST TIMES. 

Seated in the baroneal hall of the demesne given 
him by his master, Alfred, Duke Edrick was sur- 
rounded by his vassals, and in receiving their oaths 
of allegiance, he fancied himself even equal to the 
sovereign of England. Many a Danish mother had 
to mourn the effects of his prowess—many a Danish 
maiden had strained her eyes over the whitened 
shore expecting the return of her lover whom the 
swords of Edrick’s followers had laid low in the 
dust. Deeds of honor had gained Edrick the love 
of his king ; and the wapentakes of Sussex were 
given him to reign over, as some recompence for 
the many leagues of land he had caused the Danes 
to relinquish. His bosom was raised high in exul- 
tation, on finding himself Lord of so good a territo- 
ry lost by his father’s disloyalty to Athelstan, but 
redeemed by himself on a return to his allegiance. 

rhe hall of audience was extensive to the gaze : 
it was builtinall the majesty of feudal time—it rose 
in ample grandeur—simple and unadorned, save by 
the waving trophy, the havberk, or the cuirass, in- 
termingled with the crossbow or the glittering 
spear. Looks of festive joy beamed in every visage, 
the wassail bow] passed off, and returned, till Duke 
Edrick called on the minstrel. All then was hush- 
ed, as the retiring wave from the distant shore, 
while the hoary bard sung of deeds of valor and of 
wisdom, achieved by England’s Solon. In the 
midst of a crowd of warriors, shone, like a brilliant 
star, Duke Edrick’s daughter, on whom her father 
doated, and considered as te step ladder to his am- 
bition, and in prospect as a share of his monarch’s 
bed. Imma’s form was the most beautiful that can 
be imagined ; she was fair as marble—her eyes 
were of celestial blue, lighting a face full of the most 
tender, bewitching, and expressive languishment— 
her cheeks were fresh tinted by rose blossom, but 
her lips and teeth were such as a painter might at- 
tempt to imitate, but could never realize. Her hair, 
of clear flaxen, unadorned and unrestrained, strayed 
over her fine and falling shoulders ; she bent for- 
ward to the bard’s notes, as if in admiration of his 
theme, but the harper’s strains were far from occu- 
pying her thoughts. Unhappy girl! she was dwel- 
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AEN, 
ling on those which told her misery must ever be 
her portion, and how much more she thought her 
fate was to be lamented than that of any other 
damsel. The lay finished, the bard regained his 
seat, the carousal again commenced, and Duke 
Edrick roused his daughter from vacuity by a loud 
and deep reproach. He demanded, why she alone 
joined not in the general joy, on beholding him in 
the hall of his ancestors? Imma essayed to speak, 
but her words were inarticulate; she burst into 
tears, happily unperceived by her father. Again 
the bard was inspired—he struck a prelude that en- 
chanted all ; they seized their arms, in rapture, as 
for the combat, but each tongue was silent, and all 
was hushed save the repressed clank of armor, as 
the Knights regained their seats. The hoary musi- 
cian’s cheek was flushed with a hectic flush ; a ho- 
ly inspiration gave a fire to his eye; and while his 
fingers struck the chords of his harp, he sung the 
praise of Imma— 

‘* Fair as chaste, as chaste as fair.” 

At such a congratulation, she rose in virgin difti- 
dence, and thanked him, though in a voice choaked 
with sobs ; and, overcome by the praises of Ler fa- 
ther, she cast her eyes fearlessly around the hall, 
While the stern 
Edrick was chiding her, and the timid Imma was 
ascribing the acuteness of her feclings to some omi- 
nous cause, (which, in those days of superstition, 
haunted, occasionally, the strongest mind, ) a confu- 
sion of sounds arose from that part of the hall from 
which Imma had withdrawn her sight, it broke out 
as though the foeman had them in his toils. As the 
smoke of battle rolls on in destruction—as the dust 
of the war horse approaches nearer and nearer still 
—so come the sounds of discontent to Duke Edrick’s 
seat. ~*I heed thee not,’ exclaimed Lord Hilde- 
brande, in a voice above the din; ‘I tell thee to 
thy teeth, and I’ll tell it all who’ll hear, Duke Edrick 
is deceived, and Imma is no longer chaste as fair— 
she is a wanton !’ 


and sunk senseless into his arms. 


At such a charge, again were murmurs loud and 
deep ; they poured through the hall of audience.— 
A hundred helmets shook, a hundred swords left 
their scabbards, but Lord Hildebrande ayain ex- 
claimed aloud, ‘ By the Holy Ghost she’s false ;— 
Imma has disgraced her sex ;’ *‘ Proud Hildebrande, 
thou hest,’ exclaimed Childe Edmund : the storm 


of passion shook his heaving frame—-he snatched off 


his greave, it whirled in the air, and struck the ac- 
cuser of Imma, who took the pledge, and demand- 
ing the ordeal, swore to prove the charge. ‘The uf- 
frighted Imma now raised herself in conscious inno- 
cence ; she indignantly threw back those tresses 
which would have hid her face ; she would have 
defended, with an undaunted eye, her character, 
but she met a father’s reproachful look ; a chilly 
paleness overspread her, and she bent like a lily in 
the storm into the arms of Childe Edmund. 

When Lady Immaawoke from her trance, every 
thing bore a dreadful silence ; in vain she attempt- 
ed to raise berself from her couch, her limbs ap- 
peared paralyzed ; she put her hand to her head, 





her brain was maddening ; it is true, a refreshing 
breeze burst in upon her from the open casement, 
yet it lasted but a moment ; a hotter glow succeed- 
ed, and threatened to check all respiration ; she 
gazed wildly around her ; she paused to think, but 
yet seemed fearful of recalling remembrance ; she 
put her finger on the blood-bursting lids of her 
eyes, distended with fever ; she poured over, un- 
consciously, the storied painting, which the last rays 
of the setting sun emblazoned and refigeted from 
the bay window : and a conviction of what was to - 
happen dawning in her mind, she endeavoured to 
shut out its reality ; she shrunk into herself ; a fright- 
ful slumber steeped her faculties in misery, and tor 

tured her diseased imagination. 

Such a charge as Lord Hildebrande’s was not to 
be made with impunity. When the first storms of 
indignation were over, he was allowed to speak, as 
follows : ‘ Returning last, on the eve of St. Francis, 
from a border post, I entered a dingle in the forest; 
there I saw the Lady Imma rush into the arms of a 
man, who wore the scarf that row Childe Edmund 
wears. I am not mad—I am Lord Edrick’s friend: 
I pledge myself for the truth of what I now utter, 
and let her disloyal Knight defend her if he can.’— 
In saying this, each warrior slunk away, to see the 
decision by mutual consent. 

Fearful that violent emotions might rack the bo 
som of the gentle Imma, Edmund left the hall to 
seek her ; love isseldorm accompanied by prudence, 
or he had never sought a secret interview. Now the 
Baron Edrick trembled with passion, and he swore, 
if guilty, to sacrifice both to hisrevenge. From 
the maidens of her house, Childe Edmund learned 
Imma was in her chamber. As he was the cause of 
the indignity which Hildebrande had offered her, 
he dared not subject her to another by entering the 
castle ; he, therefore, saw her not, and becoming a 
prey to the acutest anguish, he wandered about the 
dwelling, unconscious where he bent his steps.— 
Childe Edmund, as he was called, had long loved 
the gentle Imma, and, ere she was aware, she re 
turned his love ; they feared it was impossible they 
could ever be united, but there was such a luxur 
in even their cheered hopes, that they rather chos 
to encourage a mutual attachment, accompanied 
with future misery, and to use that fortitude which 
Childe 
Edmund was merely the protegee of Duke Edrick, 


teaches us to endure misfortune patiently. 


and without a single quartering of nobility in h 
shield, had ever been viewed with contempt by 
Lord Hildebrande, as a protected vassal: this va 
sal had, however, been preferred to him by the La 
dy Imma, and he swore to be his ruin, by bell, book, 
and candle. 

Love, in those days, had no employment, save to 
chide the time with sighs and exclamations ; for the 
life of a murderer was sacred, on being proved al 
to read and write ; their attainments were not pi 
sumed'to be those of females : and alady was deen 
eda prodigy, who was enabled, by her pen, to car 
ry onacorrespondence. No pert chamber maid 


was then the conyevor of a billet-doux. Thus ie 
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ma and Childe Edmund were obliged to vent the’r 





complaints to the air, to themselves, or to inanimate 
things, without consolation, and without pity. * My 
father,’ said the unfortunate Imma, ‘ believes me 
guilty, but fam not, and Edmund knows I am inno- 
cent : and oh ! my dear mother, look down from 
heaven, pity your poor child, and shield her from 
despair.” The following morning, Imma rose unre- 
freshed from her couch: she walked as one whose 
soul was fled, but whose body was doomed to wan- 
der in unconsciousness: it was yet but twilight, 
and the spear and the lance trembled in the cold 
air; soon the guards paraded in a quick step on 
their posts, and, at length, all was bustle and anima- 
tion. She had walked on the battlements, and seat- 
ing herself like the genius of suspense, her tresses 
spreading in the wantonair, she started at the sound 
of the bugle ; the chain of the draw-bridge rattled 
—the portcullis rises, and a host of armed men pour 
from the keep, and form a procession. Childe Ed- 
imund is preceded by a page, who bears his favor 
of azure blue ; the lover gazes towards the castle-he 
seems to breathe a sigh towards her ; a train accom- 
panies him and Lord Hildebrande, who, seated on 
a white charger, seems conscious of victory ; they 
are followed by the herald at arms. 

This appearance of knightly combat darkens her 
vision—‘ He is going,’ she cries, ‘to sacrifice him- 
self !—and for me ;’ 
unheeded, on the terrace. 


she uttered a scream, and fell, 
Ill fated maid ! thy suf: 
ferings are, indeed, acute : If this be the punish- 
ment of presumed guilt, what ought to be that of 
conscious depravity ? They had inet, it is true, 
elandestinely, but angels might have been present 
at the interview ; they met but to breathe sighs of 
constancy, and to indulge in mutual sorrows, dear- 
er to them than all the jocund hours of mirth. On 
returning to a sense of feeling, she crawled to her 
chamber, revived by the blood which flowed from 
the wound she had met with in falling ; the cut she 
received in her temple was healed by a domestic, 
but the wounded heart rejected all mortal medi- 
cine ; and her attendants, apprehensive of her fad- 
ing reason, were fain to let her pursue her inclina- 
tion. To paint the agonies of suspense, during a 
rencounter in which was engaged all she loved, is 
At length the 
sound of music proclaimed all was over—that the 


impossible—it was indeed intense. 

dreadful truth must soon be known. They play a 
mournful theme, and she rushes forward to behold 
the cause. The procession is only to be seen ever 
ind anon in the distance, now lost among the hills, 


and now again emerging nearer sight. On a car- 


riage she at length perceives the stiffened corpse of 


one. Oh! the virgin, the blue scarf is wrapt round 
his body. Anhysterick laugh bursts from her, as she 
runs to meet it ; it is not herlover’s form she would 


clasp, but with wounds staunched by the trophy of 


love, Lord Hildebrande’s a victim to his own evil 
passions, who, dying, confessed the guilty asser- 
Even this would not have pro- 
cured the consent of Lord Edrick, to give his daugh- 


tions of falsehood. 


ter to Childe Edmund, had he not received letters 
from his King, inviting him to his marriage banquet, 
and declaring Edmund his relative. Childe Edmund 
then, by royal command, wedded the lovely Im- 
ma: the bard’s sowg was once more heard in the 
hall, and the foeman spoiled not their delight. 
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FROM THE MASONIC MIRROR. 
AN ARCADIAN DEATH SONG. 

Though the literature of Arabia be at a low ebb, 
the following “ Death Song” evinces that the spark 
of poesy is not extinct. We have seen several pro- 
ductions of the Arabic poets, all of which would do 
credit to a more refined people. 

“*The current was against us, and, as we came 
near the city (Cairo) the wind lulled almost to a 
While we were busy at the oar we heard 
some unusual sounds on the river side, and our wa- 


calm. 


termen suddenly threw themselves on their faces, 


and began a praver. <A procession was seen ina 





few minutes after, advancing slowly from a grove of | 


date trees, at a small distance from the bank. It 
was a band of Bedouins, who, in one of their few 
ventures into the half civilized world of Lower 
Egypt for trade, had lost their chief by sickness. — 
The train were mounted, and the body was borne 
in the middle of the foremost troop, in a kind of pa- 
lanquin, rudely ornamented with the strange mix- 
ture of savageness and magnificence that we find 
not unfrequently among the noble barbarians of the 
East and South. The body was covered with a 
lion’s skin ; a green, gold-embroidered flag waved 
over it; and some remarkably rich ostrich feathers, 
on lances, made the pillars and capitals of the Arab 
The tribe seemed not to observe our bout, 
though they moved close to the shore ; their faces 
were turned to the setting sun, which was then 


hearse. 


touching the horizon in full grandeur, with an im- 
mense canopy of gorgeous cloud closing around him 
in shade on shade of deepening purple. The air 
was remarkably still, and their song, in which the 
whole train joined, at intervals, sounded almost 
sweet. Their voices were deep and regular, and 
as the long procession moved slowly away into the 
desert, with their diminishing forms, and fading 
chorus, they gave us the idea of a train passing in- 
to eternity. Here follows a translation of their song, 
or hymn, such as could be collected from the un- 
classic lips of a Cairan boatman. 


Our father’s brow was cold ; his eye 
Gazed on his warriors heavily ; 

Pang thick and deep his bosom wrung ; 
Silence was on the noble tongue ; 

Then writh’d the lip the final throe, 
That freed the struggling soul below. 


He died !—Upon the desert gale 
Shoot up his eagle shafts to sail. 

He died !—Upon the desert plain 
Fling loose his camel’s golden rein : 
He died !—No other voice shall guide 
O’er stream or sand its step of pride. 


Whose is the hand that now shall rear, 
Terror of man, the Sheik’s red spear ? 
Lives there the warrior on whose brow 
His turban’s vulture-plume shall glow ’ 
He’s gone, and with our father fell 
Thy sun of glory, Ishmael ! 





VARIETY. 
ANECDOTE. 

Wuen James the second abdicated the crown, 
Lord D , who was strongly attached tothat mo- 
narch, determined to share his fortunes, and be- 
came a voluntary exile from his native country, an 
amiable wife, and a numerous family of children, 
consisting of one son, the heir of his titles and es- 











retired. 


avery unproniusing state. 





tate, with five daughters; for whom, a taste for the 
reigning pleasures of the age, and a close atten- 
dancc on the court, prevented his making the pro. 
vision to which their rank in life entitled them.— 
His lady solicited his return with all the energy of 
she represented to him the ne- 
cessity there was for inspecting his affairs, as his 
son was yet a minor, anc the infirm state of her 
own health made it too probable they would very 


conjugal affection : 


speedily need his assistance to guide them through 
a world beset with many dangers to inexperienced 
youth. Nature had been liberal in her gifts to this 
nobleman ; she had endowed him with true cour- 
age, a strict sense of honor, and very tender feelings. 
The first of these qualities had led him to defend 
the unfortunate King as long as his bravery could 
be of service ; and the ingh notions he held of ho 
nour, prevented his deserting him, when regard to 
his own interest would have dictated such a step as 
highly prudent. The just idea he had of what was 
due to a deserving wife, and such a numerous o/f- 
spring, occasioned many struggles in his breast, and 
at length he determined to quit a cause in which he 
could no longer be useful, in order to retrieve his 
own affairs, which he was but too sensible were i 

He quitted the unfortu. 
nate king with assurances that his sword and fortune 
were at his devotion whenever his affairs required 
the assistance of either; and returned to his seat 
at 





» Where his lady had informed him she was 

To his great concern, he found her in a 
stute that threatened but a short continuance in life 
She was surrounded by her children, whose inno 
cent pratile served to amuse the hour of selitude.— 
The sight of those so dear to him, for some tinic 
deprived Lord,D 





of the power of utterance 
and though his wife had reason to expect the len 


| desired interview, when it arrived she was unable 


to support it, and fainted away before she could ex 
press the pleasure she felt at his return. The usual 
methods restored her to life ; but it was not in the 
power of medicine, or the tenderness of a husband 
she adored, to repair a constitution broke with the 
long and unremitting solicitude she had felt during 
his absence. 


In short, Lord D had the afflic- 





tion to lose his wife about two months after his 1e- 
turn. This misfortune sunk very deep, and he de- 
termined to alleviate it by a close inspection into his 
affairs, and a strict attention to forming the minds 
of his children. An examination into the state of 
his fortune, convinced him that it would be highly 
necessary to sequester himself from the world in or- 
der to secure a decent competency for his daugh- 
ters, the youngest of whom was now about sixteen. 
To make retirement pleasing, he endeavoured to 
cultivate in each of his children not only a taste for 
painting, music, and reading, but a fondness for ob- 
serving the productions of nature, and improving 
her works wherever her liberal hand required assis- 
tance. They imbibed his taste, and he observed 
his son advancing towards manhood, with a promise 
of every virtue that could render him worthy the 
esteem of good men. As the ladies divided their 
time between the inspection of their domestic af- 
fairs and improvement of their minds, the evening 
never brought languor with it, nor the morning & 
wish for the return of night. 
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One day, as each were differently employed, a 
servant informed my Lord that a man, whose ap- 
pearance bespoke him a miller, desired to be admit- 


ted to his presence. Lord D + Supposing it to 
be one of the neighborhood who had some favor to 
request, ordered him to be shewn into the room.— 
The servant announced his entrance ; which indeed 
was unnecessary, for he stumped in with as little ce- 
remony as if he had been entering the cottage of a 
ploughman, made an awkward bow, and then twirl- 
ed his dusty hat. ‘Have you any commands with 
me, friend ” inquired my Lord, observing his rustic 
friend was in no haste to speak : ‘ Why, an please 
your honour, ise been told your house was maine 
vine, and ise wish to zee it, and if I thought you’d 
not be angry.’ ‘There is nothing curious (replied 
Lord D ) in my dwelling ; but if it will afford 
you pleasure, friend, you are welcome to view it.’ 
‘Thank ye, my Lord, (says honest Wheat-dust) 
but, to speak truth, ise more inclined to,zee your 








pretty lasses, vor I’m been told they be main hand- 
zome, anda wounded many o’em.’ ‘ Do you mean my 
daughters ?’ says Lord D——. ‘I do,’ replied the 
miller. My Lord, willing to indulge the rustic hu- 
morist, ordered them to be called. The servant had 
whispered the oddity of the visitant, and the ladies 
entered the room with high expectation of diver- 
sion. ‘The miller surveyed each with an attention 
that excited their curiosity ; and after expressing 
iis approbation of their persons and behaviour, ina 

inner truly laughable, threw his hat, as if partly 

vy accident, at the youngest, saying, § That is the 


s forme.’ After which, with many apologies for 
his boldness, he withdrew, with an air less rustical 
than that with which he entered. 

‘This scene afforded matter of conversation amongst 
he ladies. The youngest, who had been distin- 
guished by the miller, received the ironical congra- 
tulations of her sisters with great good humour, and 
About 
pre- 


ented his Lurd’s compliments and intention of wait- 


iny Lord sometimes joined in their mirth. 





1 month after, the servant of the Earl of L 


ing on him that morning. As Lord D—— had held 
no intercourse with this nobleman, he was rather 
surprised at the message, but returned a polite an- 
swer ; telling his daughters, that, as it would be near 
the dinner hour before the Earl would take his leave, 
if they could provide a genteel entertainment, he 
should press his stay. The ladies replied, they 
would do their best; and towards noon the Earl, 
with a splendid equipage, but small retinue, arrived. 
Hie accepted, with apparent pleasure, Lord D--—’s 
invitation to dinner, and during the repast seldom 
withdrew his eyes from the lovely Sophia, the 
youngest of the ladies. Afterdinner,when they were 
withdrawn, ‘ My Lord, (says the Earl) if not disa- 
greeable to you, I should esteem myself supremely 
happy to ~ain the heart of Miss Sophia ; she has 
beauty, without seeming conscious of it : but that 
is the least of her charms, since, if 1 am not deceiv- 
ed, her heart is a stranger to pride and coquetry. I 
know the education you have given your daughters 
to be such, as will render them rational companions 
to men who have a higher relish for sentimental 
pleasures, than those that are in this age pursued 
with avidity by the young of both sexes, and of 
every rank. Have I your consent to endeavour to 


render myself agreeable to that amiable lads 











A proposal of this kind, from a person of the 
Rarl’s character, rank and fortune, could not fail to 
be highly pleasing to Lord D , who replied, ‘I 
am truly sensible of the honour done me by this 
proposal, and flatter myself that your Lordship is 
not deceived in the opinion you form of my daugh- 
ters ; but it is necessary to inform you, that the inju- 
ry my fortune suffered by so long absenting myself 
from my native country, makes it impossible to give 
them portions equal to their birth. 
deficiency, I have endeavoured to qualify them for 
being useful members of society, and to instil into 
their minds a relish for true domestic happiness, 
rather than a taste for the splendour of high life.’— 
‘I applaud the method you have taken for the real 
happiness of your family, (returned the Earl) and 
since your Lordship has started no objection to my 
proposal, must beg leave to be introduced to your 
daughter as a man who has the highest sense of her 





merit, and who wishes to contribute to her happi- 
ness by every means in his power.’ 

Lord D—— then conducted the Ear! into the 
apartment where the ladies were ; and introducing 
him to Sophia, informed her of his generous inten- 
tions. This lovely girl had, during dinner, survey- 
ed him very attentively, thought his person grace- 
ful, and his manners engaging, but had not the least 
suspicion of the motives for his visit. She received 
his proposals with an air of modesty that charmed 
him, and it was with reluctance that he took leave 
of thisamiable family. His impatience to see again 
the object of his affections, made him renew his 
visit as soon as possible, and he had the pleasure 
to find his suit accepted. 

After the necessary preliminaries were settled, 
the Earl pressed Sophia to fix an early day for the 
completion of his happiness. The evening before 
that fixed for tying the indissoluble knot, as they 
were sitting in Lord D—-’s library, the conversation 
happenig to turn on poetry, the Metamorphoses 
of Ovid were mentioned. ‘ You see there, (says the 
Earl, addressing himself to Sophia,) the amazing 
” 


power of love!’ ‘ Were I to believe all the pocts 


| say,) replied the young lady, blushing, ) I should 





believe that passion to have had more influence 
over the great personages of antiquity, than it has on 
the present race of either sex. Nay, they tell us that 
the Thunderer himself condescended to assume a 
mortal forin for the sake of visiting a favorite female. 
Heroes have submitted to the habit of peasants ; 


and ? «Do not confine all these transformations 





to past ages, (said the Earl, interrupting her, ) for 
to my knowledge the blind urchin very lately re- 
duced a peer of this realm to a dusty miller ; and he 
would have gladly continued in that humble state, 
had there been no other means of obtaining the 
hand and heart of the most amiable of her sex.’ 
Observing them to look surprized, the Earl con- 
tinued, ‘ Extraordinary as the step I took to disco- 
ver whether the character my Sophia bore for affa- 
bility and sweetness of temper was a just one, you 
must give me leave to assure you that my passion 
was not of the romantic cast. Certain that we dis- 
cern more of the real temper of persons of condition 
by their behaviour towards their inferiors, than to 
those of an equal rank, I hit on that expedient to 
select from a family, whose principles I esteemed, 
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the woman I designed should share my life and for 
tune.’ 

Sophia’s looks spoke her feelings : the Earl led 
her to the altar the fullowing morning ; and Lord 
D—— had not only the satisfaction to see his young 
est daughter so happily and advantageously dispos 
ed oi, but in a very short time bestowed the other 


four on men of rank and merit. lis son, when a1 


| rived at maturity, answered the expectations form- 


To supply this | 








ed of himin his youth; and the close of his life 


might be justly prenounced happy 


———— 
AFFECTION TO PARENTS. 

An amiable youth was lamenting, in 
terms of the sincerest grief, the death of 
a most affectionate parent. His compa 
nion endeavoured to console him by the 
reflection that he had always behaved to 
the deceased with duty, tenderness, and 
respect. ‘So I thought,” replied the 
youth, “while my parent was living: but 
now I recollect with pain and sorrow, 
many instances of disobedience and ne 
glect, for which, alas! it is too late to 
make atonement.” 


The late Dr. Dodd, who was executed 
for forgery, as he was stepping into the 
mouming coach which conveyed him to 
the scaffold, was asked by a woman who 
had imbibed the notions of the Free 
Thinkers—“* Now! where, where is the 
Lord thy God?”’ He, in reply, told her 
to go home, and turn to seventh chapter 
of Micah, 8th, 9th, and 10th verses. She 
did so, and afterwards went and hung 
herself. The following are the verses 
referred to:—* Rejoice not against me, 
O mine enemy; when I fall I shall arise; 
when I sit in darkness the Lord shall be 
alight unto me. I will bear the indig 
nation of the Lord, because I have sinned 
against him, until be plead my cause, 
and execute judgment for me: he will 
bring me forth to the light, and I shall 
behold bis righteousness. Then she that 
is mine enemy shall see it, and shame 
shall cover her which said unto me, 
where is the Lord thy God? Mine eyes 
shall behold her: now shall she be trod 
den down as the mire of the streets.” 


DIFFERENT COLORS OF MOURNING 

In Europe Slack is generally used, be- 
cause it represents darkness, which death 
is like unto, as it is a privation of life.— 
In China white is used, because they hope 
that the dead are in heaven, the place of 
purity. In Egypt yedlow is used, because 
it represents the decaying of trees and 
flowers, which become yellow as they dic 
away. In Ethiopia dbrogvn is used, be- 
cause it denotes the color. of the ground 
from whence we came, ind to which we 
return. In some parts of Turkey d/ue is 
used, because it represents the sky, where 
they hope the dead are gone; but, in 
other parts, furfle and violet, because, 
being a mixture of black and blue, it re- 
presents, as it were, sorrow on the one 
side, and hope on the other 
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THE LADIES’ GARLAND. 











Domestic Life-—The Earl of Orrery 
well observes, that whenever we step out 
of domestic life, in search of felicity, we 
come back again disappointed, tired, and 
chagrined. One day passed under our 
own roof, with our friends and our family, 
is worth a thousand in another place. 





NAPOLEON’S GALLANTRY. 

Napoleon remarked, thatthe northern 
people required the botule to develope 
their ideas; that the English appear in 
general to prefer the bottle to the ladies, 
as was exemplified by our allowing them 
to go away from tables, and remaining 
for hours to drink and intexicate our- 
selves. I replied, that although we did 
sit sometimes for hours after the ladies 
withdrew, it was more for the sake of 
conversation than for wine, of which last 
there was not so much drunk as former- 
ly; that moreover, it was optional to re- 
tire immediately after the ladies, or re- 
main. He appeared to doubt this, and 
made merepeatit. After which he said, 
that were he in England, he would al- 
ways live with the ladies. It appears to 
me, said he, that you do not pay regard 
enough to the ladies. If your object is 
to converse instead of to drink, why not 
allow them to be present? Surely con- 
versation is never so lively or so witty as 
when ladies take a part init. If I were 
an Englishwoman I should feel very dis- 
contented at being turned out by men, to 
wait for two or three hours while they 
were guzzling their wine.--Now in France, 
society is nothing unless ladies are pre- 
sent. They are the life of conversation. 

[ Voice from St. Helena. 


ae ETE 


POETRY. 


FROM THE U.S. LITERARY GAZETTE, 
HYMN TO THE NORTH STAR. 


The sad and solemn night 
Has yet her multitude of cheerful fires ; 
The glorious host of light 
Walk the dark hemisphere till she retires ; 
All through her silent watches, gliding slow, 
Her constellations come, and round the heavens, 
and go. 











Day, too, hath many a star 
To grace his gorgeous reign, as bright as they : 
Through the blue fields afar, 
Unseen, they follow in his flaming way. 
Many a bright lingerer, as the eve grows dim, 
Tells what a radiant troop arose and set with him. 


And thou dost see them rise, 
Star of the pole ! and thou dost sce them set. 
Alone, in thy cold skies, 
Thou keep’st thy old unmoving station yet, 
Nor join’st the dances of that glittering train, 
Nor dip’st thy virgin orb in the blue western main. 


There, at morn’s rosy birth, 
Thou lookest meekly through the kindling air, 
And eve, that round the earth 
Chases the day, beholds thee watching there ; 
There noontide finds thee, and the hour that calls 


Alike, beneath thine eye, 
The deeds of darkness and of light are done ; * 
High towards the star-light sky 
Towns blaze, the smoke of battle blots the sun ; 
The night-storm on a thousand hills is loud— 
And the strong wind of day doth mingle sea and 
cloud. 


On thy unaltering blaze 
The half-wreck’d mariner, his compass lost, 
Fixes his steady gaze, 
And steers, undoubting, to that friendly coast. 
And they who stay in perilous wastes, by night, 
Are glad when thou dost shine to guide their foot- 
steps right. ; 


And therefore, bards of old, 
Sages and hermits of the solemn wood, 
Did in thy beams behold 
A beauteous type of that unchanging good, 
That bright eternal beacon, by whose ray 
‘Lhe voyager of time should shape his heedful way. 





FROM THE MASSACHUSETTS YEOMAN. 
The writer of the following “ Sketch” has suffer- 
ed his imagination to run forward fifty years, to de- 
pict the interest at that period, excited by the name 


of Larayerre. 
A SKETCH. 
CHILD, 

Who was Fayette, papa? 

FATHER. 

Child, he was one 

Of those old patriots who helped to save 

Our country from the ruin that hung o’er 

Her struggling infancy. He lived, when he 

Whose story thou hast read so often, lived, 

Our own Great Wasarneton. It was a long 

Long time ago. These aged trees, the elms, 

That stretch their old, decaying branches o’er us, 

Were not then planted ; and that trembling spire, 

And those gray columns where the ivy clings, 

Stand where the sullen wolf was prowling then. 
CHILD. 

So long ago! Dost thou remember him ’ 

FATHER, 


No; but I’ve heard my father’s father tell 
Full many a time his tale. He knew him well, 
When first he left his own delightful France 
To fight our battles. Yes, my daughter, then, 
Though less than twenty summer suns had shed 
Their light upon his brow—though he was young ; 
Though Fortune smil’d upon his noble birth ; 
Though Pleasure woo’d him to her richest bowers; 
And Love its blandishments around him flung ; 
Still, when he heard that, in our native land, 
Our fathers then, a brave and injured race, 
Were striving hard against the oppressor’s power, 
And pouring out their blood at Freedom’s shrine ; 
When he heard this, he left his home, the scenes 
Where he had danced life’s golden hours away, 
And came to aidthem. Then our nation’s arm 
Was almost palsied by the weight it bore, 
Her voice yet trembling between hope and fear, 
Greeted with joy the hero. His bright sword, 
Held by a hand already nerv’d for fight, 
And guided by a soul that fear’d no ill 
That man could threaten, pointed out the way 
To death or triumph. And before he went 
To cross again the stormy wave that rolls 
Its vast dark tide beyond us, and to meet 
Once more the partners of his peaceful hours, 
He saw the muttering clouds of War retire, 
And angel Peace and white-rob’d Mercy smile. 
CHILD. 
But, father, did he not come back again ? 
I’ve heard thee say, that once, when he was old, 
When, like thy own, his locks were gray with age, 
He came again, and that a little girl, 
Young as myself, gave him a wreath of flowers, 





‘Yhe shapes of polar flame to scale Heaven’s azure 
walls, 


FATHER. 


After he left us, there were wars in France ; 
Her noblest blood was spilt like gushing water ; 
And, join’d in horrid compact, Anarchy 

And Ruin rul’d. Through all this reign of crime, 
Whether the idol of a nation’s love, 

Or chained by tyrant’s in a prison’s gloom, 

This great and good man still remained the same, 
The faithful friend of freedom and mankind. 
When years had passed, and time had thrown its 
snow 

Upon his temples, the loud voice of love 

Called him to come, and tread once more the soil 
His youthful arm waslifted up to save. 

Oh! what a scene must that have been to him ! 
Soon as his foot had gained our happy shores, 

The arms of an old soldier who had fought 

With him, received him. Then he could not speak, 
But tears rolled down his furrowed cheeks like rain 
Four white and noble steeds his chariot drew, 

He passed along, and every eye was wet, 

While Heaven’s deep vault rang with the swelling 
shout 

Of ‘* Welcome Lafayette.” From every roof, 
And every window, ’kerchiefs white were waving, 
And snowy hands strewed all his path with flowers. 
The way was crowned with civic arches, green 
And beautiful ; while that fair banner, starr’d 

And strip’d, way’d in the breeze, and proudly hung 
Its folds above him, letter’d with those names ; 
Where he had borne it triumphing. He paused, 
And smiling, bow’d to the vast multitude. 

A bright-hair’d girl, with buoyant step advanced, 
Wearing a ribbon with his portrait on it, 

And gave to him a garland she had twin’d. 

*T was made of flowers, unfaded yet, and pure, 
And stainless as her own white bosom. ‘Then 

He clasped the smiling cherub in his arms, 

And that sweet pledge of childhood’s artless loy« 
Fill’d, as he kiss’d the girl, his eye with tears. 
Again the shout of joyful “ welcome” rose, 

And every hill returned the glad acclaim. 


































































FROM THE WHEELING GAZETTE. 
FAIR versus DARK. 


O, where’s the fair angelic girl, 

Whose blue eyes beam with love and brightness, 
And flaxen locks that sweetly curl 

Upon a neck of snowy whiteness : 

Whose blushing cheeks disclose the play 
Of each pure passion as it rises, 

Whose dear enchanting smile can sway 
Our hearts, and make them willing prizes. 
Yes—lI have knelt at beauty’s shrine, 
Where such a deity presided, 

And thought that happiness was mine— 
But found too late that fate denied it. 
The dark brunette may sometimes Blease, 
But can her charms compare with these ’ 


Although the deeper flush that dyes 
The face whose hue can dare the sun, 
May have its charms in other eyes, 

Yet I would rather gaze upon 

The clear, transparent, polish’d skin, 
Where you may trace the crimson glow 
Of each small vein that runs within, 
Like purple rills o’er mountain snow. 

I like to see the blood mount high, 
When pride or passion calls it up, 

And listen to the tender sigh 

Breath’d from a pure, an uncorrupt, 
And guiltless heart. Give me the fair 
And lovely girl with flaxen hair. Ex Hassas 





E—— TO T—— 
Yet thou wilt come again ere long, 
And I shall live to meet thy smile, 
And the soft witch’ry of thy tongue, 
Shall once again my loves beguile ; 
The thought shall draw a pleasing spell 





And that he kiss’d her for it. Was it so’ 


‘ 


Around this painful ** Fare thee well !” 





